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ENGLISH WORDS. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Worps are more than they are commonly taken 
for; they are the breath of a nation’s life; at 
once the result and the proof of its intellectual 
vigour; for they are, so to speak, the solid castings 
from the hollow moulds of a people’s thoughts. 
They carry down with them to remote posterity 
traces, hieroglyphics, of its history, its poetry, its 
moral and religious feelings—hidden, it may be, 
from the vulgar eye, like characters written in 
invisible ink, yet capable of being again brought 
out into full view, if the light falls upon them. 
The task of lifting out the treasures of words may 
be laborious, but these are the gold-washings of the 
sands of Time, and tell of mines of wealth from 
whence they came, far off and hidden near the 
source of the ancient stream. 

That language is a function of reason, there seems 
every cause to believe: given reason and vocal 
organs, language seems a necessary consequence. If 
a being is gifted with reason, it implies that he 
can take cognizance of things as individualities, 
perceive relations, isolate and abstract ideas; and 
if, along with this thinking and thought-perceiving 
faculty, there exists also the power of articulate 
utterance, it seems to us that language follows as 
naturally and necessarily from the playing of the 
rational soul on the organ of voice, as music does 
from the breathing of the wind on the strings of 
the Molian harp. We must, however, provide 
beforehand that an agreement shall exist between 
men as to the value or signification of definite 
signs, or there can be no interchange of ideas by 
means of them; and how this agreement came at 
first to exist, has been a difficulty. To say that man 
was given the power of agreeing upon definite 
meanings for definite signs, is to ignore the fact, 
that language, and language, moreover, of a high 
class, must be already in existence, in order to 
the effecting of such agreement. The faculty of 
language cannot be regarded as equivalent to a 
language ready made. 


Holding, as we do, that the Creator gave to man 
reason in full development at the moment of his 
creation, unexercised as yet, no doubt, but fully 
capable of the highest exercise as soon as occasion 
for it should arise, so we must believe that the 
faculty of language was bestowed as a necessary 
result and consequence of the former, needing only 
the occasions of its exercise to call it into action. 
But the assumption which some have made—that a 
perfect and ready-made language was at once con- 
ferred upon man, appears at once unnecessary and 
contrary to analogy; for all analogy tells us that 
languages are developed by man by means of that 
faculty of language with which he is endowed: they 
grow, come to maturity, decline, and, it may be, 
pass away. On the other hand, were it possible to 
suppose that words were arbitrarily formed, there 
would be no possibility of agreeing as to their signi- 
fication. But all analogy shews us that words must 
be formed from roots, and hence we cannot resist 
the inference that they were so formed originally ; 
neither are they arbitrarily formed from these roots, 
but grow or are developed according to rational 
processes and modes. On the other hand, we have 
no analogy whatever to shew us how roots them- 
selves are formed. No roots are formed now; to 
invent a new root appears to be past the power of 
any nation ; nor can we assign any mode by which 
roots can have been invented, or may have become 
possessed of their present general conceptions, nor 
any reason to account for the same. They are like 
lakes out of which rivers should indeed flow in a 
perennial stream, but which should be fed by 
neither streamlet nor spring, and the origin of 
which we could only refer to the rain of heaven. 

Why, for instance, should the well-known root 
composed of the letters st have attached to it the 
signification of fixity of condition? Yet, in all 
the Caucasian family of languages, such is its 
signification, and almost all words containing 
that idea are derived from this root—as in Greek 
terns, to stand, with its innumerable derivatives, 
in Latin sto, with all the words springing 
therefrom, and which we may illustrate by the 
English words stand, star, state, stall, station, 
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stable, staff, stay, stout, stop, &c. Or, again, why 
should the root composed of the letters str bear 
the signification of laying down or scattering, 
as in Greek erogiveys, in Latin sterno, in Eng- 
lish the derivatives from these words—as straw, 
strew, street, strand? Why should the root con- 
sisting of the letters KN contain the idea of laying 
hold of, under one modification or another ?—as in 
Greek ywre, he took, the only remaining portion of 
a verb formerly existing, and derived from that 
root, and wt»rs, the numeral five, from the power 
of grasping which belongs to the five fingers, the k 
being changed by a common modification into p 
(as in Avses, lupus, a wolf), and reappearing again 
in the Latin form of the numeral quinque. To 
invent or form such roots at present is impossible ; 
yet we would hardly admit that we are inferior in 
our faculty of language to any former dwellers on 
our globe. These roots are, moreover, wholl 

unconnected with each other, or apparently with 
any earlier idea ; and for these reasons, it appears 
to us probable that man was originally endowed 
with a stock of roots, having ideas attached thereto, 
out of which he might build such words as he 
should require to express derived or cognate ideas. 

The capabilities of the instrument of language 
are the same among all races of men, or, at least, 
its modulations are affected by habit only ; but the 
soul that breathes on it is of very different capacity 
in different nations, and hence arises the marked 
difference in the range, comprehensiveness, and 
expressiveness of their different languages. No 
further proof is needed of the utter degradation of 
the savage than the poverty of his language, espe- 
cially, as is generally the case among savage nations, 
poverty in the expression of the moral feelings 
and other abstract ideas in general. No further 
proof is needed to shew that a race is sinking lower 
and lower into barbarism, and was formerly in a 
higher condition, than the discovery that words, 
and especially such words as are above referred to, 
are pape away from its language, where they once 
held a place ; and such cases have been found by 
travellers among the more degraded races of man- 
kind. Moffat mentions that the Bechuanas, a 
Caffre tribe, shortly before the time of his arrival 
there, had lost from their language no less import- 
ant a word than that by which they had formerly 
designated the Supreme Being. They had, in fact, 
lost the idea of such a Being, as they sank deeper 
and deeper into degradation; and when the idea 
was lost, the word soon followed it ; yet such an 
idea, with its corresponding term, had once existed, 
for here and there an old man would be found who 
could recollect that in his youth he had heard 
mention of ‘Morimo.’ On the other hand, when 
we find a nation adding to its stock of words, or 
attaching difference of meaning to those it already 
possesses, some of which may be commonly sup- 
posed to be synonymous, so that instead of the 
same, they shall bear slightly different shades of 
signification, we know that its intellectual wealth 
of ideas is increasing, and that the national mind is 
rising in power and beauty, as surely as we know, 
by the higher gushing of the sparkling jet, that the 
reservoir is being raised by the trickling into it of 
the rivulets from the rain of heaven. 

Of all known languages, the Greek afforded most 
power of word-building—in itself a high proof of 
the richness, power, and beauty of the language, 
even anterior to the actual development of its 
abundant resources, Next to this, perhaps the 


German possesses most of this power, though the 
excessive tendency to abstract thought in the 
German mind, the tendency to fly off into space on 
the wings of speculation, without deigning to 
descend again to earth, to seek a solid stepping- 
stone, as a practical foundation for thought, has 
been an obstacle to that nervous and energetic 


| growth and development of the language, which is 


so well marked in our beautiful English tongue. 
We have undoubtedly less of that word-building 
ao in our language ; but we have an extensi- 

ility, due principally to the many different lan- 
guages out of which the English is constructed, and 
a power of what our American offspring term 
annexation, which, with the nerve and energy due 
to our national character, probably even more than 
compensate for the want of those monstrosities of 
word-building, which are more like the griffins of 
heraldry, than the active, moving, breathing forms 
of living energetic existences. 

Oftentimes, it must happen, among a people of 
active and developing powers of thought, that ideas 
will occur to individual minds for which no cor- 
responding term exists. Such an idea is evanescent, 
if it cannot be caught and fixed in a word : it is as 
the glory of the morning to the artist’s eye, which 
may indeed enjoy its beauty; but unless he can 
transfer it to his canvas, and fix it there, the world 
is none the wiser for what he has seen. And it is 
no easy task to coin a suitable word. In the more 
elevated and refined fields of thought, it is the 
peculiar — of the poet ; and often, indeed, he 
gets laughed at for his — by those whose minds 
are so sunk and grovelling in money-getting, and 
what they are pleased to term practical work, that 
they cannot perceive the wealth of thought and 
beauty a poet can display to the soul—like gold- 
seekers, by whom, as they bend over their beloved 
nuggets, the glorious beauty of day and the soft 
radiance of night alike pass unheeded. 

It is astonishing to see how rapidly a word is 
formed and takes root, if it expresses something of 
the so-called business of life. We all remember 
the introduction of the word ‘telegram’ during the 
Crimean War, as distinguished from ‘telegraph, 
which had previously, though certainly not etymo- 
logically, been used in both significations. But it 
is not often that a word so strictly following ety- 
mological rules can be found when it is wanting, 
although, when the idea is one in common use 
among masses of men, some word will be found or 
differentiated so as to express that idea. An 
instance of such differentiation, when a new idea 
arises, may be found in the word ‘ ensure,’ formerly 
spelled indifferently ‘ ensure’ and ‘insure ;’ whereas, 
at present, the latter mode refers properly to the 
periodical payment of a sum of money during life, 
in consideration of a larger sum being paid to rela- 
tives at death ; a person doing this is said to ‘ insure’ 
his life; but to ‘ensure’ his life is admittedly 
beyond any man’s power. True, he can ensure the 
payment of the sum at his death, and doubtless, 
from this view of the matter, through some con- 
fusion of ideas, arose the present use of the word 
‘insure’ And here we may remark, en passant, 
that the words ‘assure’ and ‘assurance’ are wholly 
incorrect as applied to life or fire insurance: the 
verb ‘to assure’ is correctly applied to a person 
only, and never to a thing—as ‘I assure you,’ or 
make you sure of such and such a fact; and ‘ assur- 
ance’ is the state of mind produced in the person 
who is so made sure, or, otherwise, the terms in 
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which the statement is made. A similar modifi- 
cation is being introduced into the word ‘eccentric.’ 
Originally, of course, the word was applied to some 
body or space whose centre of motion did not 
correspond with its centre of form; hence it came 
to be used in its present ordinary acceptation, as 
applied to strangeness of manner or conduct, and 
for some time the word has done duty in both signi- 
fications ; but of late, scientific writers are begin- 
ning to use the form ‘ex-centric’ to designate the 
former idea, so that the ordinary mode of spelling 
may be wholly applied to the metaphorical sense. 

'wo other words properly employed in different 
significations, and which we can by no means afford 
to have confounded, as is too frequently done, are 
the adjectives ‘sanitary’ and ‘sanatory’—the former 
being derived from the substantive santtas, health, 
refers to measures for preserving health ; the latter 
being derived from the verb sanare, to cure, refers 
to measures for restoring health when it is lost. 
By attention to such differences of meaning, when 
they exist, and by developing them where they can 
be made to exist, language is rendered both more 
correct and more copious. We may give as another 
illustration the words ‘further’ and ‘farther.’ 
These are often confounded ; yet probably, when it 
is pointed out to them, few persons will fail to 
allow that the latter is applied properly to physical 
distance, and the former to the progress of argu- 
ment or inference. 

We have frequently two words of similar deri- 
vation, and fw allied in form, of which the one 
is restricted to the cases in which the property im- 

lied by them is censurable, and the other to cases 
in which it is commendable. Thus we may instance 
the words ‘feminine’ and ‘ effeminate ’—the former 
being applied only to the fair sex, in whom the 
qualities expressed by the word are natural and 
commendable ; while the latter is applied to the 
male sex only, as a term of censure, implying 
qualities approaching in character to those which 
are laudable in woman, but which are disgraceful 
in man. A nearly analogous difference exists 
between the terms ‘ childish’ and ‘ childlike’ when 
applied to adults—the former implying censure, 
and the latter the reverse; neither, of course, 
implying censure if spoken of a child. 
ere is sometimes considerable difficulty expe- 
rienced by persons when asked to define the differ- 
ence between certain words which nevertheless 
they employ correctly. Thus, few persons confound 
their use of ‘formerly’ and ‘previously ;’ yet, if 
asked, fail to state clearly that ‘formerly’ simply 
means, before the present time, and ‘previously’ 
means, before some particular event—just as in 
Latin the same distinction exists between the 
words olim and antea. Similarly, the words ‘mar- 
iage’ and ‘wedding’ are now used with some 
distinction of meaning, which me | be briefly ex- 
pressed as being, that ‘ iage’ refers to the trans- 
action from a social point of view, and ‘wedding’ 
from a domestic. Originally, the parties were not 
said to marry each other, but to be married to each 
other, and ‘to marry’ referred to the officiating 
cle . Thus, in Much Ado about Nothing, 
we have the following conversation : 


‘ Friar. You come hither, my lord, to marry this 


lad 
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Now, as the ceremony performed by the minister 
is, in a social point of view, the only one, the term 
‘marriage’ came to imply the social transaction, 
while ‘ wedding’ was used to include any other 
surroundings with which the parties might choose 
to enliven the event. A similar distinction is also 
made between the terms ‘baptism’ and ‘chris- 
tening.’ ‘Policy,’ the course of conduct or manage- 
ment of an affair pursued under such and such 
circumstances, is somewhat different from ‘ polity,’ 
a little-used word, properly signifying the general 
principles on which cea courses of fey are based. 
A similar distinction is wed obvious between 
‘rhetoric’ and ‘ oratory ;’ the former signifying the 
pene which the latter follows. Nearly ana- 
ogous is the distinction between the terms ‘ impos- 
sible’ and ‘impracticable.’ Where the obstacle to 
the accomplishment of anything is not a theoretical 
one, but consists in the difficulty of effecting the 
object, ‘impracticable’ is the more correct term ; 
for instance, it is by no means impossible that a 
needle should stand on its point, but to make it do 
so is nevertheless wholly impracticable. 

Science requires a more strictly defined employ- 
ment of terms than ordinary use ; hence a pom a 
term is sometimes employed popularly in two or 
three significations, and these are sometimes so 
nearly allied that their distinctions are not per- 
ceived until science finds that she has to restrict 
the word to one of them, and employ other terms 
for the rest. A striking instance of this is the word 
‘heat,’ which is popularly used to signify, first, a 
—— sensation ; secondly, the condition of a 

y which excites that sensation; thirdly, the 
unknown agent which produces this condition ; 
fourthly, the tendency to communicate this condition 
to other bodies. For the first of these uses, science 
has no single term, and is forced simply to use the 
circumlocution of ‘the sensation of Theat, yet the 
word ‘ glow’ is sometimes used in this sense, To the 
second meaning the term ‘ heat’ is restricted, when 
employed in scientific language ; thus, we say that 
a body contains so much heat, meaning that it 
partakes of the heated condition to a certain mea- 
surable extent. For the third signification, the term 
‘caloric’ is employed; and now that it has been 
shewn that heat is due to, or is merely a mode 
of, molecular motion, the term ‘caloric’ will be 
employed as expressing that particular mode of 
motion. For the fourth of the above-mentioned 
popular uses of the word heat, science employs 
the term ‘temperature ;’ thus, if a thermometer 
stand at, say sixty degrees in a vessel of mer- 
cury, and at the same height in a vessel of 
water, the two substances are said to be at the 
same temperature ; but they contain very different 
amounts of heat, and the proof of this is that 
in cooling through the same number of degrees, 
the water would give out heat enough to melt 
about thirty times as much ice as could be melted 
by the same quantity of mercury cooling through 
the same number of degrees; and similarly, to 
raise the temperature to the same amount would 
require thirty times as much heat in the case of 
the water as in the case of the mercury—that is, 
thirty times as much fuel would have to be burned. 

Two words that, on the contrary, are popularly 
confounded, though scientifically they are very 
distinct, are ‘to melt’ and ‘to dissolve’ The 
former signifies to bring a substance from a solid 
to a liquid condition by the agency of heat alone ; 
the latter signifies the bringing about of this 
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rticles of the substance 
rticles of another substance 
which is itself Liquid, and this process is termed 
the ‘solution’ of the solid substance. The term 
‘to thaw’ differs from ‘to melt’ in being only 
applicable to substances whose ordinary condition 
is that of a liquid, and which have become solid in 
consequence of the abstraction of heat, and there- 
fore return to the liquid condition of themselves. 
There seems to a difference of opinion in 
different quarters as to the correct mode of spelling 
‘visitor, the other method being ‘visiter.’ The 
derivation leaves no doubt but that the first is the 
right method, yet the words will bear differen- 
tiation, and we have good use for them both: 
‘visitor’ ought to be restricted to the signification 
of a casual caller, while ‘visiter’ might have | 
attached to it the meaning of an official inspector, | 
as the visiter of a university. 


result by distributing the 
acted on among the 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—TWO CASES OF BROW-AGUE, 


VALENTINE BLAKE was an early riser, and eel 
needed to be called ; but before he was well awake 
upon the morning which followed the events nar- 
rated in the last chapter, there was a violent | 
knocking at his chamber-door. Jacob the groom, 
a Sandalthwaite man, and the only male servant at 
the Hall except the gardener, presented himself at 
the bedside, with that half-pleased, half-terrified 
expression of countenance which persons of his 
class are wont to wear when they have any catas- 
trophe to communicate. If there is something 
about the misfortunes of our friends not altogether 
unpleasing to us, the disasters of our betters are 
certainly still more gratifying ; and the tutor guessed 
at once from Jacob’s face that something had gone | 
wrong in the house, and that it had not happened | 
to a fellow-servant. 

‘Is your mistress worse, or what is the matter?’ 
asked he hastily. 

‘No, sir; it’s not that; nor master neither, nor 
yet Mr Bentinck.’ 

‘Good God! it’s not Miss Evelyn?’ ejaculated 
Valentine, leaping to his feet, and thrusting on 
some of his clothes. 

‘No, sir, nor it’s not Miss Evelyn,’ continued 
the groom mysteriously, ‘You would never guess 
who it is, sir, seeing him out and about in all 
weathers, and here as much as anywhere, and 
known to us all so well that it seems almost as bad 
as being gone one’s self. Poor Dr Warton’s dead, 
sir.’ 

Certainly Valentine would never have guessed 
who it was. He had had the doctor in his mind 
well-nigh all night, for he had dreamed of him | 
unceasingly ; but even in his dreams he had never 
associated him with death. On the contrary, his 
last thoughts before going to sleep had been con- 
cerning the steps which it would become his duty 
to take with respect to that very person ; and now 
he had been snatched from the web of human life 
altogether, and was to be no more questioned by 
man. 

‘Yes; I know’d you’d feel it, sir, as much as 
anybody,’ resumed Jacob, mistaking the cause of 
the tutor’s silence, ‘notwithstanding as you never 
knowd him in his prime. I have not told the 


Squire, for I oo = ’d better do it, and like- 
wise Missis and Miss Evelyn; but Mr Bentinck, I 


told him, and he swore at me for waking him up 
with news such as he says will keep; but he 
shouldn’t talk like that, I told him, for the poor 
doctor was the man as first brought him into the 
world ; and then he banged his boots at my head; 
and so I came to you, sir.’ 

‘You did right, Jacob,’ said Valentine thought- 
fully. ‘Iwill break the news myself—But how 
did it happen? and are you sure it’s true? for it 
must have been very sudden.’ 

‘Ah! you may say sudden indeed, sir. That’s the 
most terrible part of it. He was a-dining at the 
Wrestler’s Arms with a gent of the name of Fobjoy, 
or summut, as called him in for advice, it seems ; and 
they drank and drank together prodigious. Some 
says it was a wager, and that the doctor won it, as 
it’s most likely he did; and besides there was a 
deal of money found in his pockets ; and we know 
how poor he was before, so that he could scarcel 
get trust for his whisky-toddy. Well, this Mr 
‘objoy had seen him home, it seems, and given 
him a bottle of brandy, meaning nothing but kind- 
ness, though it was his death-blow ; but he didn’t 
go to bed—not he. About daybreak, as near as 
it might be, this morning, his old landlady hears 
a terrible noise overhead, and knows at once as the 
poor doctor has fallen; and when she ran in, 
without waiting for so much as a petticoat, there 
he was upon the floor, all wet through, having 
been out in the storm, and chill and still as a 
stone ; and when she saw the bottle lying with 
the little that had been left within it spilt about, 
she knew—because he had been always so careful 
of good liquor—that he was nothing less than dead. 
And so it was.’ 

During this narration, the tutor had been dressing 
as expeditiously as possible ; and now, it being still 
early, and none of the family stirring, he resolved 
to take a walk to the village before breakfast. It 
was a lovely morning, and the rain of the previous 
night, glistening upon the green leaves and turf, 
made the face of penitent Nature very beautiful ; 
but Valentine felt much sadder than when he had 
last trodden the same way, scarce six hours ago, 
through the blinding storm. He had known men, 
whose faces were at least as familiar to him as that 
of Herbert Warton, to die as suddenly—nay, he 
had seen them fall dead by scores about him on 
the battle-field, and yet their fate had not affected 
him as this man’s had done. So it is with most 
of us. We hear or read of hundreds, nay, thousands 
of our fellow-creatures killed in action, without 
the thrill of horror that a single death from a 
chance bullet close to our own doors will cause us. 
We read, almost unmoved, under the head of 
‘Missing Vessel’ (it happens every week), that a 
whole ship’s company have been blotted from the 
list of the living ; and yet, when a ny is drowned 
bathing in the river that skirts our lawn, we are 
sharply grieved. Soldiers perish, and _ sailors 
drown ; but it is the violent or sudden death of 
the stay-at-home neighbours—the nearness and the 
unexpectedness together which moves us most. If 
Valentine was thus touched, how much more were 
the simple folks of Sandalthwaite, within whose 
doors Death came but seldom—scarcely ever with- 
out decent notice—and generally preceded by ‘the 
three warnings.’ 

The disease which most affected people in those 

rts was that of extreme old age; and the poor 
oe was only sixty or so, or, in other words, in 
the prime of life. e, he had looked worn and 
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broken for some time, but still there was nothing 
in that to mitigate the suddenness of such a catas- 
trophe as this. It was also not unknown that he 
drank deeply ; but drinking was a weakness so 
common to his neighbours, that it was felt very 
indecorous to attribute his fate to liquor. It was 
allowed that he had taken more than was good for 
him upon the fatal night ; but the general verdict 
of his Sandalthwaite friends was, that ‘that ’ud ha’ 
done him no harm, bless ye, if there had na been 
summut wrong with his heart.’ They alluded, of 
course, to a physical ailment. 

All his faults of temper were forgotten, now that 
he was no more; while his geniality, his love of 
anecdote, and his open-handedness (for whenever 
there was anything in his hand, poor fellow, he 
was ready enough to bestow it), were gratefully 
remembered. The old sexton alone (whom the 
tutor overtook upon the road) had anything to say 
with reference to the doctor’s defects. 

‘He was allus obstinate, Mr Blake,’ said he, 
‘and disbelieving in respect to signs ; and now— 
not that I wishes to throw a stone at him, poor 
soul, just because he’s in Heaven—it has come 
home to himself. Again and again he has called 
me an old gowk—and yet he has gone first, you 
see, for it ain’t the young as lives the longest— 
about warnings and such like, and (as though a 
man didn’t know his own trade) especially with 
regard to them grave-fallings, which he would 
always have it came from the water-springs, or the 
storms, or dog-scratchings, or what not; and now, 
only last night, there came one for himself, poor 
man. "Tis in the north-east corner, just where old 
Tyson Harrison lies; yet I wish that my words 
had not been proved so sadly, and that he was 
alive to laugh at me now: for he’d’a done it, sir, 
he would, if this had happened to anybody else ; 
for he was that stubborn that he never gave in to 
nobody. I shan’t put him nigh that ere place, 
however, lest folks should say it was spite ; and 
God Almighty knows I forgive him, just as though 
he had allowed he was wrong.’ 

‘I see you come from the Wrestler’s Arms,’ said 
Valentine thoughtfully. ‘Has anything been seen 
of Mr Fosbrook this morning ?” 

‘Yes, sir, his back, returned the old man grimly. 
‘He was off in a car, pack and package, directly he 
heard of what had happened. He said the news 
had shaken him s0, that in his weak state of health 
he didn’t know what effect it might have upon 
him. He certainly did look pale enough. I 
wonder how the doctor came to get all that money 
out of him, for, if not from him, where could it ha’ 
come from? However, I’m right glad of it, for 
itll pay his debts and bury him very comfortable.’ 

Thus, with what charity lay in him, did each 
one among the groups collected round the dead 
man’s door that morning converse concerning him 
that was departed. Herbert Warton’s death had 
left a void in that little world, in which, although 
he despised it, he had upon the whole borne him- 
self as a good neighbour and a willing helpmate. 
Valentine, who knew worse of him than any sus- | 
pected, went in to pay his tribute of a pitiful | 
glance and silent prayer to the giant frame, already 
so stiff and gaunt, that should never more be seen 
towering above his fellows at church or revel; and 
saddened with the sight, returned to tell the Squire 
and his household. Reticence, however, for so 
long a time, had been found by Jacob to be 


impossible, and in the meanwhile he had told 
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everybody. Curiously enough, with the exception 
of tender-hearted Evelyn, the Black Squire seemed 
to be the most affected. Perhaps the recollection 
of many a drinking-bout together—for had they not 
been boon-companions for years ?—really touched 
him ; or perhaps the fact of their being contem- 
poraries (within a few months) made him unusually 
mindful of the Shadow that must needs be awaiting 
himself at no t distance off upon Life’s road : 
but certainly Mr Woodford was moved by Herbert 
Warton’s death. Evelyn, too, as we have said, shed 
honest tears, albeit she had never liked the doctor ; 
but Mrs Woodford, who had been on far more 
intimate terms with him, seemed to take the 
matter not at all to heart—to be sure, she had 
grown so dull and phlegmatic of late, that scarcely 
anything awaked her interest—yet the present 
happened to be one of her ‘good days,’ and the 
sorrowful news did not seem to darken it in the 
least. Mrs Ripson, too, shewed a philosophy so 
cheerful when speaking of the common loss, that it 
almost robbed her of Valentine’s good opinion: 
he had always looked upon the housekeeper as a 
very kindly creature, although somewhat weak; 
and even now, when he could not regard her 
without some vague suspicions, he strove to think 
the best of her until he should know the worst. 
Nevertheless, although Mrs Woodford’s state of 
health forbade her attendance at the doctor’s funeral, 
it was arranged that not only Evelyn but Mrs 
Ripson should pay his memory that respect, in 
common with the male portion of the family. A 
burial at Sandalthwaite, although a primitive 
ceremony, Was a very genuine and impressive one. 
Women as well as men followed the body to its 
last resting-place; and although there were no 
nodding plumes or sable steeds, there were thrice 
the number of sorrowful faces that are seen in any 
London cemetery. In the hurrying streets, we 
scarcely cast a glance at the procession that is 
taking our unknown brother to his unknown grave ; 
but at Sandalthwaite, every man, woman, and child 
whose occupation permitted of it were wont to see 
the last of the neighbour that they knew so well, 
and by whose side they were themselves fated one 
day to lie. In the case of such an old inhabitant, 
and one so well known as Herbert Warton, it was 
certain that all, save perhaps a shepherd or two, 
whose distant charge compelled his absence, would 
be at the funeral. Mr Wilson himself was to read 
the service, for although the dead man had been 
so long his helpmate (and as it seemed now his 
friend), he was not one to give way to his feelings, 
and delegate such a duty to another. 

During the intervening week, there was little 
else discussed in the quiet village save reminis- 
cences of the Departed, and guesses at his probable 
successor ; and even at Dewbank Hall, topics of 
conversation were not so plentiful as altogether to 
exclude such talk. The affair having assumed this 
importance, it may be imagined that Mr Bentinck 
Woodford created quite a sensation in the domestic 
circle upon the morning fixed for the ceremony by 
announcing his intention of not taking part in it, 
and appearing at breakfast in coloured garments. 
He said that he had got brow-ague—a ohh wm pre- 
viously unknown in the district—and that a hat 
with a heavy silk band about it would be utterly 
insupportable to him. The excuse was in the 
highest degree unlikely to be founded on fact ; 
but as it seemed ridiculous to compel a young 
gentleman to go to a funeral which his own sense 
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of duty did not call upon him to attend, the Black 
Squire—blacker than ever that morning—con- 
tented himself with calling his son a liar, and then 
let the matter drop. It was not a question in 
which Valentine was concerned as his tutor, and 
he happened to have business of his own at the 
moment which fully occupied him. Two letters 
had arrived for him—a most unusual circumstance 
—and in one of those at least, a short and soldier- 
like epistle, with the Milan postmark on it, there 
was much material for reflection. Evelyn was 
clairvoyant to its contents, as, sitting behind the 
urn, she watched his colour heighten as he read 
the words which were to him as a very trumpet- 
call; and she dropped her eyes and coloured ia 
her turn as the tutor turned his glance (she knew 
it was coming) upon her. How beautiful she 
looked in those mourning garments, not to be put 
off (if those earnest eyes could have looked into 
the future) for many and many aday! The other 
letter was an official one, and bore the stamp of 
the War Office. Mr Woodford noticed the huge 
envelope, and observed : ‘ They have not appointed 
‘ou to the command of the Horse Marines, | trust ?’ 
This was his gracious way of expressing a genuine 
uneasiness which he had felt of late lest Valentine’s 
services should be lost to him. 

‘No, sir; I have no appointment from her 
Majesty’s government,’ returned the tutor with a 
grave smile. 

‘He is going to Italy!’ murmured Evelyn to 
herself, ‘and I shall never, never see him more.’ 

The bell that began to toll from the old church 
tower seemed to strike her heart with every clang. 
She would have given much to have been able to 
feign brow-ague, like her cousin, and to retire to 
her own room, but it was too late now. In less 
than half an hour, they were all on their way to 
church ; her uncle walking first, somewhat pomp- 
ously, as though he were the chief-mourner, and 
the coffin were behind him; then Valentine and 
Evelyn, interchanging not a syllable, each —— 
in serious thought, but which perhaps had little to 
do with the matter in hand; next Mrs Ripson, 
thoughtful too, with her white pocket-handker- 
chief’ close to her eyes, but perfectly dry; and after 
her, most of the servants, including Jacob, con- 
scious of their impressive appearance, and solemnly 
enjoying themselves, They little knew what a 
fund of such ceremonials Fate, benevolently secre- 
tive, had in store for them, and close at hand, 
otherwise, they might not have made so much of 
the present occasion. If people died, and were not 
buried—if ‘ they sparkled, were exhaled, and went 
to heaven’ without the intermediate offices of the 
undertaker—many honest folks would be deprived 
of a legitimate pleasure. The procession from the 
Hall, joined by other sombre bands which fell in 
respectfully behind them, trooped into church for 
the burial-service. All the parish were there 
assembled who did not accompany the corpse itself. 
Presently, It was borne in. Many honest tears 
were shed at the sight of it. Valentine, who shed 
none, although, as has been shewn, he was sorry, 
glanced round the church, and remarked with 
surprise that Mrs Wilson was not accompanied by 
her daughter. The service ended, and the congre- 

tion flowing in inky waves to the churchyard, 

e found himself next to the Minister’s wife. 

‘ Miss Lucy is not here,’ said he: ‘I trust she is 
not ill ?” 
fp. ‘Why, yes, Mr Blake; I am sorry to say the 


poor child is very unwell: she has the Brow- 
zue,’ 

"Vhaiies bowed his head in token of sympathy, 
but he did not speak; his mind on a sudden 
became the prey of at dreadful apprehension. Dis- 
entangling himself with difficulty from the crowd 
that was edging towards the grave-mouth, he 
turned his steps rapidly homeward ; not so fast, 
however, but that he was overtaken by a little boy, 
with but a rag of crape round his arm in token of 
respect for the departed, but otherwise in shining 
mourning robes, his jacket and trousers at once 
proclaiming him as a whilom worker in the now 
closed wad-mine. He held a letter in his hands 

the envelope of which might have been considered 
for the same reason mourning note-paper, and very 
deep-edged. ‘I was to give this to you, sir, from 
Mr Adams,’ panted the breathless boy. ‘He said 
it was to be put in your hands Immediate; but 
when I got to the Hall, you was gone to church, 
and I didn’t like to give it to you in service-time.’ 

Valentine took the missive, and tore it open. 
‘Directly you get this, sir, make haste to the 
Seven Sisters. Something very bad is meant, I 
doubt, to somebody, by you know who. Be there 
by noon, at latest. Perhaps I ought to interfere 
myself, but I dare not—I dare not. G. A’ 

‘Was Mr Bentinck Woodford at the Hall when 
you got there?’ inquired Valentine anxiously. 

‘No,’ said the boy ; ‘I met him as I came over 
the fells. He was a-going, as it seemed, towards 
Wallowdale, and pretty fast.’ 

Now the Seven Sisters were a group of fir-trees 
so called in that very valley. Valentine looked at 
his watch ; gave his hat, encumbered with its trap- 
pings of woe, into the boy’s hand, with instructions 
to leave it at the Hall; and then, to the astonish- 
ment of his juvenile spectator, started off bare- 
headed, and at full speed, across the field, leaping 
the stone walls that lay in his way, and wading 
through the river itself, and breasting the opposite 
fell as no runner in Sandalthwaite could have 
breasted it save one—the very man he was now 

ursuing, with a clear couple of miles’ start of 

im, and garments better suited for a mountain 
run than funeral broadcloth and Sunday boots. 
But after such a warning, Valentine Blake would 
not have hesitated, even had circumstances com- 
pelled him to run in irons. He knew there was 
some devilry afloat—that evil was menacing the 
Innocent ; and if he had known the full extent of 
the crime and the danger, muscle, and lungs, and 
sinew could not have been taxed more heavily than 
they were. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE ‘SEVEN SISTERS.’ 


When Valentine Blake, after seven miles of 
severe mountain-work, during which he had never 
ceased to run, came in sight of peaceful Wallow- 
dale, he gave himself a moment’s pause. The 
secluded valley was a cul-de-sac, furnished with 
only one exit, which, however, was available for 
wheeled conveyances, The Seven Gigantic Sisters, 
with their mighty boles and far-spreading layers 
of shade, would have been striking objects any- 
where, but in that comparatively treeless district 
they attracted many visitors ; and even now there 
was a pair-horse vehicle standing opposite, and in 
what might be called the gate of the valley, which 
was very ey in waiting for its sight-seeing 
tenants, who had got out in order to examine the 
Umbrageous Wonder, which stood in the centre, 
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upon a steep knoll, or ‘howe.’ But there were 
two circumstances which militated against this 
supposition, although they might have failed to do 
so to a mind not quickened by suspicion. In the 
first place, the vehicle was not the open car peculiar 
to the district, and which would certainly have 
been used by tourists upon so fine a day; in the 
second place, there was a portmanteau fastened 
behind it, which, considering that Wallowdale was 
the final object of all Visitors, and that the Seven 
Sisters was not an inn where you could sleep, was 
a very singular and unaccountable fact indeed. 
No sooner did Valentine’s quick eye light upon 
this article, than he drew back from his exposed 
position on the brow of the hill, and proceeded to 
make the circuit of the valley, so as to get between 
the carriage and its only possible means of exit ; 
otherwise, had his presence been distasteful to 
whomsoever might be on the howe in question, 
they had only to mount and drive away, in order 
to escape him. Upon reaching the vehicle, he 
found the post-boy, who was sitting on the turf 
beside it smoking a short pipe, was quite unknown 
to him, a circumstance which struck him as peculiar, 
for he was by this time well acquainted by sight 
with all the drivers usually employed by inn- 
keepers in that neighbourhood ; neither had he 
ever before seen the post-chaise (a species of con- 
veyance uncommon enough even in those out-of- 
the-way parts). But the portmanteau, on the other 
hand, he recognised at once, for it was placed (for 
a wonder) with the right side uppermost, and 
displayed the initials (B. W.) of his hopeful pupil. 

‘You have come a long way, my man,’ observed 
the tutor, pointing to the horses, that, splashed 
and travel-stained, were ruminating in their nose- 
bags with drooping ears. 

‘ Ay, you may say that,’ rejoined the man, staring 
at Valentine’s bare head ; ‘though I didn’t come 
so fast as to lose my hat. And it’s a main long 
way to go back again, too, to the railway station.’ 

‘Perhaps I shall save you that journey,’ was 
Valentine’s inward thought, but the only remark 
he made was, ‘That’s true, my man,’ as, with a 
gpensen nod, he took his way to the howe. 

e judged it better to find out for himself what 
mischief was brewing, rather than to awaken sus- 
picion in the post-boy, who, it was evident, was 
quite innocent of any wrong-doing that might be 
intended. As he climbed the steep upon which 
stood the Sable Seven, he saw no sign of any 
present occupant of the a, although fragments 
of glass and bits of broken plate were plentiful, 
telling of recent picnic-parties held beneath the 
grateful shade. Even when he reached the top of 
the little hill, and stood in the dusky centre of the 
ring of trees, he at first saw nothing, but he heard 
a short sharp scream, and a voice, which apprehen- 
sion and anxiety had not so disguised but that he 
recognised it at once, cry: ‘Mr Blake!’ 

In deep black, which she had put on at her 
mother’s request that morning, in respect for the 
sad ceremony which was taking place at Sandal- 
thwaite, sat Lucy Wilson, close beside him, but 
half-hidden by one of the funereal trees. She was 
in the act of endeavouring to draw down a thick 
veil over her pale and frightened features, as 
though her exclamation had not already betrayed 
her ; a characteristic action enough, the simplicity 
of which would, under less serious circumstances, 
have provoked a smile: as it was, however, it 


touched Valentine to the quick, What a childlike 


guileless girl was this, and what a heartless scoundrel 
must that man be who could plot against such 
innocence and beauty ! 

Rising hastily, she threw towards him an em- 
barrassed glance ; then looked to left and right, as 
if in hopes of the coming of some other person, to 
relieve her from the task of explaining matters. 

‘It was not J whom you expected to see here, 
Miss Wilson,’ said the tutor gravely ; ‘and, on the 
other hand, you are the very last person, whom, an 
hour ago, I should have looked to find at the Seven 
Sisters. Your mother, whom I have just met at 
church, told me you were suffering from brow-ague, 
and too ill to stir abroad.’ 

‘Don’t answer him, Lucy.—What is that to you, 
sir?’ exclaimed the rough and angry voice of 
Bentinck Woodford, as that young gentleman 
suddenly presented himself before them. ‘ Why 
do you play the spy on folks in this way, and pry 
into matters which concern you not? You 
better go home, Mr Blake, the way you came—if 
you wish to keep a whole skin’ 

‘No, sir; I shall go home by the road,’ replied 
the tutor sternly; ‘and with this lady in my 
company.’ 

‘You will, will you?’ cried the young man 
bitterly, and using a frightful imprecation. ‘We 
shall soon see that. We are no longer pupil and 
tutor, remember. I have done with all that, and 
am a married man.—Am I not, Lucy ?’ 

One swift glance at the girl’s bewildered face, 
and before she could muster words to speak, 
Valentine had read her answer. 

‘Well did your father call you “liar,” Bentinck 
Woodford,’ exclaimed he. ‘And worse than that, 
you would teach others to lie.’ 

‘ Well, if I’m not married, I am going to be to- 
day,’ returned Bentinck sullenly. 

‘Where?’ asked Valentine, fixing his eyes steadily 
upon the blushing girl. ‘Where has this man 
promised to marry you, Lucy? I will lay my life 
that he is deceiving you’ 

‘No, sir; no,’ answered Lucy eagerly. ‘ Bentinck 
would never deceive me. We are to be married 
at ’—— 

‘Hold your tongue, Lucy!’ broke in the bride- 
groom-expectant with angry vehemence. ‘If Mr 
Blake has anything to say, let him speak to me— 
like a man.’ 

‘Like a man!’ repeated Valentine contemptu- 
ously. ‘There is nothing manly in your nature, 
Bentinck Woodford, besides your thews and sinews, 
you bully and false coward.—And you would leave 
your father and your mother, Lucy, to put your 
trust in one like this. Look now, and if you are 
not blinded by foolish passion, tell me if he shews 
like an honest man, 

Mad with rage, his black eyes flashing flame 
the young desperado dashed at his tutor like a wi d 
beast ; but Valentine, stepping on one side to 
avoid his rush, griped him with iron knuckles 
inside his neckcloth, and so held him, as the blue- 
coated guardian of the law holds some burly ruffian, 
full of fight, but not unapprehensive of immediate 
suffocation. 

‘Don’t hurt him—don’t hurt him, Mr Blake, 
cried Lucy, terrified at the terrible look in the 
tutor’s face. ‘I will go home with you—I will 
indeed—if you will let Bentinck go,’ 

‘Do you hear her?’ asked Valentine sternly. ‘If 
I let you go, you worthless dog, will you cease to 
molest this unhappy child? But there—what is 
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the use of a promise from a scoundrel? Be off with 
you; or if I take you by the throat again, I'll 
squeeze it somewhat harder.’ 

Bentinck, half throttled by the tutor’s gripe, and 
with his fierce face a shade blacker than usual, 
staggered back for a few paces, and thrust his hand 
into his coat-pocket. 

Valentine clenched his fist, fully expecting to 
see him draw out a clasp-knife ; but he only pro- 
duced a dog-whistle, and blew upon it shrilly with 
what breath his late antagonist had left to him. 

‘Whatever happens now, you fool, cried the 
young ruffian savagely, ‘you have brought upon 
yourself with your damned meddling. See, yonder 
comes one who will squeeze your throat for you, 
and that to some purpose. You shall not tell tales 
of us after we ’re gone.’ 

Valentine cast a glance in the direction indicated 
by his pupil, and beheld Miles Ripson hurrying 
across the little valley. 

‘Flee, Mr Blake, flee; they will hurt you!’ 
exclaimed Lucy, clasping her hands. 

‘No, no; we sha’n’t hurt him particularly,’ 
returned Bentinck with a sneer; ‘that is, unless 
he’s obstinate-—Here, Miles; I want you just to 
help and bind this gentleman, and leave him 
here for the next picnic-party to untie him. That 
will be doing no great harm.’ 

Valentine was turning over in his mind whether 
it would not be better to run over to the carriage, 
and enlist the post-boy on his side, by threatening 
him with the terrors of the law, rather than enter 
upon so unequal a combat as now awaited him ; 
but his nature revolted from turning his back upon 
any foe, however superior in strength ; and while 
he debated within himself, Miles had gained the 
top of the hill, and the alternative was no longer 

resented. There was an indecision in the miner's 
eatures (although their expression was far from 
friendly) which gave the tutor an assurance that 
he was not so desperately bent upon the matter in 
hand as his young confederate, and some hope that 
he would prove less deaf to reason, or, at all events, 
less reckless of consequences, 

‘I call you to witness, Miles Ripson,’ said he, 
stepping close to Lucy, so as to stand between her 
and them, ‘that I am here to prevent the abduction 
of this young lady by that eless lad ; and that 
she has asked me to take her home to her father 
and mother.—Is it not so, Miss Wilson ?’ 

‘O yes, Mr Blake, I see I was wrong, and I am 
so frightened—I had much rather go back to 
Sandalthwaite, I had indeed, Bentinck. Let us 
wait—I am sure Mr Woodford will give way at last 
if you will only have patience—and let us be 
married at the parish church instead of Gretna’ 

‘ At Gretna!’ ejaculated Valentine. ‘Why, there 
are no marriages at Gretna now, my poor girl. 
This scoundrel only seeks your ruin.’ 

‘I always told you from the first, Master Ben, 
that this was a bad business, observed Ripson 
sullenly. ‘For my part, I see no good as can come 
of it, but only a deat of risk,’ 

‘Yes, and not only to himself,’ urged Valentine, 
‘but to all concerned in such a disgraceful out- 
rage.’ 

‘Come, we’ve had enough of this,’ exclaimed 
Bentinck menacingly. ‘If you don’t help me 
here, Miles, by Heaven, I’ll tell what I know about 
you and the wad!’ 

‘Never mind him, Ripson,’ answered the tutor ; 
‘I will bear you harmless concerning that matter, 


about which I have long ago known enough to do 
you an ill turn, had I been so inclined.’ 

‘Then George Adams must have been telling 
you his lies, returned Ripson sharply, with a 
malevolent glance at Valentine. ‘ You're a friend 
of his, are you, mister ?” 

‘Yes, that he is, Miles,’ cried Bentinck ; ‘they ’re 
as thick as thieves those two. Now look you: 
Lucy here wants to make a runaway match of it 
with me—and small blame to her, living the dull 
life she leads—and I’ve sworn to marry her and 
make a lady of her, and here’s this damned fellow 
putting in his oar, and spoiling all ; just as George 
Adams would do in your case, if he dared. I dare- 
say we owe it to him, eaves-dropping and spying 
about, that this gentleman is here at all.’ 

‘Is that true?’ asked Miles, knitting the black 
brows which Time had only just begun to grizzle, 
and speaking in tones hoarser even than usual. 

‘Yes, it is true, answered Valentine haughtily. 
‘He is not quite such a scoundrel as to suffer an 
innocent gitl to be deceived by this selfish young 
ruffian, from any fear of what you or any other 
man can do him.’ 

‘Very good, said Ripson between his teeth. 
‘I’m your man then, Master Ben ;’ and exchangin 
one rapid glance with one another, both Miles an 
Bentinck rushed at Valentine at the same instant. 
Flight, if such an idea had entered the tutor’s 
mind (which it had not), was now impossible, and 
he did but shift his position, so as to get his back 
to one of the giant trees. The wad-miner, confident 
in himself, and without experience of Valentine’s 
strength and agility, ran in upon him, with the 
intention of grappling anywhere, certain that 
before he could be thrown, no matter what the 
disadvantage of his hold, his ally would have come 
to his aid; but the tutor, whose physical accom- 

lishments included the Art of Self- defence, treated 
im with two such tremendous ‘ facers,’ that Miles 
drew back, shaking his gory face like a bull whom 
a stone has taken between the horns, and astonished 
atly, although by no means put hors de combat. 
ut Bentinck, much more wary, kept at a little 
distance, seeking to entice the enemy from his 
place of vantage ; and well for him that he did so, 
for Valentine perceiving that he could not lon 
maintain so unequal a fight, had determine 
within himself to be restrained by no false 
clemency, but to strike, and strike hard, where the 
danger to the poor girl alone lay, namely, in his 
pupil. If he could once cripple that young 
scoundrel, it was evident—since Miles was by no 
means eager to carry out the scheme of his young 
master—that the plot would miscarry. Nor did he 
cease to adjure Lucy by the love and duty she 
owed to her parents, and as she valued her own 
good fame, to seize the opportunity of his keeping 
these men in check to save herself by flight. But 
the unhappy girl, although by no means weak in 
body, notwithstanding that she had come over the 
hills from Sandalthwaite, as Valentine and Ben- 
tinck had done (although all three by different 
routes), was so prostrated by mental fears that she 
was quite incapable of doing his bidding, and 
could only kneel down on the mossy ground, 
sobbing aloud, and hiding her eyes with a hands, 
to shut out the sight of the already not bloodless 
strife. This was indeed growing very serious. 
Miles, smarting with the blows he had received, 
was now become at least as reckless as his young 
confederate, and as eager for revenge ; while every 
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moment of delay thus interposed between Bentinck 
and his desperate purpose exasperated the self- 
willed lad more and more. 

Valentine knew that it would go hard with him 
if once they got him down, but the fate which 
would in that case await the terrified girl, alread 
repenting of her imprudence, affected him still 
more: he was quite prepared to part with life 
itself, if it were necessary, for her sake, and to sell 
it very dearly. Yet even with these considerations 
—— upon his mind, and in the tumult and 

eat of combat, he could not help observing the 
remarkable similitude in the countenances of his 
two foes, lit up as they were with the same passion, 


and set upon the same vengeful object. The resem- | 


blance was so striking, that were it not for the 
difference of years, Miles Ripson and Valentine’s 


pupil might very well have been twin-brothers. | 


0 long as the struggle was undecided, the advan- 
tage, as the tutor was well aware, remained with 
himself, for he was gaining time; and time, if he 
could only gain enough of it, was certain to bring 
him aid. Long before this, the absence of Bentinck 
and Lucy from Sandalthwaite must have been 
discovered, and the coincidence of their pretended 
indisposition have put suspicion on the right track ; 
while the evidence of the boy-messenger was a 
link that would lead the pursuit to Wallowdale 
itself. Although his two assailants were not of 
course cognizant of the last fact, they were quite 
conscious of the necessity for immediate action ; and 
after a whispered consultation, in which Bentinck 
seemed to take the part of generalissimo, and his 


senior that of lieutenant, the combined forces moved | 


once more to the attack. Instead of approaching 
him in front, as before, they executed a flank move- 
ment, each advancing upon him from opposite 
sides, and at exactly the same distance, so that, in 
case of his assaulting one, he must needs turn his 
back upon the other. This stratagem, as Valentine 
foresaw, would be fatal to him; but mindful of 
which enemy it was of the most importance to 
secure, and once more calling loudly to Lucy to flee 
while she had yet an opportunity to do so, he made 
a feint of striking at Ripson, and then threw himself 
with all his force upon Bentinck, and bore him 
heavily to the ground, without much minding if 
he should chance to hurt him. But the turf was 
soft, and the young giant’s limbs were of iron; and 
the next moment a heavy weight was hurled upon 


his own frame, and he felt the fingers of the wad- | 


miner tightening around his throat with a gradual 
malignity, worse than any mere gripe of ion, 
and which Valentine, sick at heart (for who does 


not love his life ?), felt at once meant nothing less | 


than Murder. 

‘Squeeze him tight, Miles,’ gasped Bentinck from 
beneath, ‘as he threatened to squeeze me a while 

go. 

‘I’m a-doin’ on it, responded the other grimly: 
the won’t tell no tales of either you or me a’ 

Here the calmness and deliberation of Mr 
Ripson’s speech was marred by a most violent 
exclamation. 

‘Thousand devils!’ cried he, ‘here’s George 
Adams !’ 

‘Yes; and just in time to prevent you making 
the thousand-and-oneth, you murdering scoundrel !’ 
cried a deep determined voice. ‘Get off, get off, 
I say.—Now lie there quiet, or you are a dead man. 
—Mr Bentinck, if you do not let go of Mr Blake’s 
neckcloth, by the sun in Heaven, [’ll set my hob- 


nailed shoe upon your mouth! If you have helped 
to murder him, you shall swing for it, along with 
this villain here, though you are three times m 
master’s son.—Mr Valentine, for God’s sake, spea 
to me, and let me know you are alive.’ 

The tutor uttered a faint groan. 

‘Miss Lucy, run for water,’ continued George, 
‘or there will be blood upon your head too. There 
is a spring to the right yonder.—Stop ; first undo his 
cravat.—l will answer for these ruffians ; if either 
of them so much as stirs, so help me Heaven, I 
will brain him with this hatchet !’ 

Armed with this weapon, George Adams was 
indeed complete master of the situation, and both 
his foes were at his mercy. Perhaps, when the first 

disappointment of baffled rage had passed by, they 
| were scarcely less relieved than the Manager him- 
self to see Valentine open his eyes and breathe 
heavily once or twice, as Lucy Wilson, still weeping 
bitterly, but roused to usefulness by the extreme 
vy of the case, applied the water to his fore- 
ead. 

‘I was almost gone, George,’ whispered he pre- 
sently; ‘I owe you my life. And this unhappy 
lad here, he owes you far more.’ 

‘I never meant to do you any harm,’ returned 
Bentinck sullenly. 

‘Nor I) said Ties with selfish eagerness, ‘ It 
was no business of mine at all. Did you not hear 
the Squire’s son say “Squeeze him tight?” and I 
only did what I was bid’ 

‘You were always a mean skunk, Miles,’ observed 
George contemptuously ; ‘ but the longer you live, 
it seems to me the baser you get.’ 

‘Don’t you talk so glib about folks being base 
and mean,’ retorted the wad-miner, ‘for if the 
truth were told’—— 

‘We want no tale-bearing here,’ interrupted 
Valentine with sudden energy. ‘Get to your feet, 
| and be off, sir; and you, Bentinck, go home at once. 
| I shall say nothing of the violence that has been 
| used to me, not for your own sakes—for you both 
| Tichly deserve punishment—but for the sake of 
|this unhappy girl: there will be scandal enough 
| about her as it is. If your selfish heart, boy, is 
| capable of feeling for others, it should be wrung 
with the thought of the wretchedness you have 
entailed upon your victim, and of the ruin which 
you so basely designed for her. The very sight of 
you—now that she has beheld you in your true 
colours—has, I am glad to see, become loathsome 
to her; she will never more take the hand of a 
would-be murderer within her own.—Is it not so, 
Lucy? 

‘O yes, yes. Let them go, let them go away,’ 
|eried the shuddering girl.. ‘You have been my 
| friend in spite of myself, Mr Blake, and God bless 
| you for it. But I can never return to my father’s 
| house, or meet his look again.’ 
| ‘Yes, you will,’ answered Valentine cheerfully, as 

the two scoundrels slunk sullenly away. ‘Your 
| return will be the best reparation you can offer for 
the wrong you have done them. Come; you are 
not ina state to walk so far—and besides, we should 
| probably meet half the parish coming over the hills 
to look after you ; so we will drive home together— 
in the carriage that was intended for a much more 
perilous journey. Thank George here—thank him, 
my poor girl, for having prevented that, for you 
have never before had such cause to thank any 
mortal man.’ 

‘I do thank him, cried she, taking both the 
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Manager’s hands in hers ; ‘ and I thank you, sir, too 
with my whole heart ; and above all, I thank God, 
who has been so much more merciful to me than 
I deserved—O Evelyn, Evelyn,’ cried the wretched 
girl in an agony of penitent sorrow, ‘ how foolish 
and wicked have I been, to despise your warnings, 
and deceive you so!’ 

Judging mghtly that the lesson administered to 
this young lady had been sufficiently severe, and 
that she was really laying it to heart, Valentine 
ceased to reproach her further; and, in order to 
allow her to recover herself before descending to 
the carriage, inquired of the Manager how matters 
had been ade = about to the present issue. 

‘Well, sir,’ said George fi y, ‘I don’t know 
that I can take much credit to myself for being 
here. It was mere chance that brought me just 
in the nick of time,’ 

‘It was not chance, however, that caused you to 
send me the messenger that brought me hither, 
returned Valentine good-naturedly. 

‘No, sir, it was not ; and yet if I had done what 
was right, I ought to have been here before you. 
The fact is—you know in what fear I stand because 
of that scoundrel Miles. Well, I knew this piece 
of devilry was coming off; but I did not know it 
was so bad as it really was. I heard him and the 
ys master talking about running away with 

iss Lucy—what they call a runaway match, I 
thought it was—for co made no count of me. 
They thought I was theirs, bound hand and foot, 
because of what the villain knew against me. I 
must say for Miles, that he was always against it 
being done; told Master Bentinck as his father 
would never forgive him, and so on; but the 

oung scapegrace would have his way. And — 
Siew it was going to be a week ago—directly the 
day was fixed for the doctor’s funeral—yet I never 
said a word until this morning ; I durst not do it. 
Then my conscience pricked me, and I sent over 
little William with the letter. I thought he would 
have reached you earlier, before you went to 
church, and I knew Master Bentinck would not start 
till after that ; and, above all, I had no idea that 
Miles would have been here. He was up in his 
hut as usual an hour ago, where he stays all day 
and night now, indeed, although there’s no wad 
stole yet. But presently he slipped away, although 
I was looking out sharp from my own house ; and 
I did not mean to interfere, if you had only Master 
Bentinck to deal with ; but directly I found Miles 
might be here, I came up also, thanks be to 
Heaven ! and not a minute too soon. Well, I have 
done my duty this time, if somewhat tardily, let 
them say what they like about my past.—It’s all 
over now, sir. Miles will h upon me for this ; 
I am quite certain of it. 1’m a ruined man ; and 
it is only you who know for whose sake I did the 
deed for which I am now to suffer. It seems hard, 
though, being so long ago. Don’t tell her, sir. 
She od enough to bear with that villain for her 
husband, even though it be only in name. When 
I have worked out my time—in jail—if I live over 
it—lI shall go across the seas. I shall never see the 
bonny north again, where once—— I beg your 
pardon, sir; you must take me for a fool as well 
as a coward.’ 

‘ No, George; I take you for an honest man, and 
such can be neither one nor the other. No man 
ever need fear the consequences of having done his 
duty ; sooner or later, all comes right with him 
through that. I have had a letter this very morning 


about you, and here it is. You have nothing 
to apprehend from Miles Ripson now ; it has been 
decided that you are not to be proceeded against. 
There, read for yourself—Nay, do not fall upon 
your knees to me, man, nor thank me, George, 
who have just been indebted to you for my life. 
The time is slipping away, and there are sore 
hearts to be comforted. Let us help this young 
lady down to the carriage-—Come, Lucy ; don’t let 
the post-boy see you crying. There is no need to 
weep now ; for, depend upon it, that will be the 
happiest moment of your good parents’ lives when 
they catch sight of your pretty face coming home 


to them again. 


LILIPUT LITERATURE. 

Ir is the privilege of us elders to grumble, in some 
cases perhaps without much cause, at the superior 
advantages enjoyed by growing youth, and to con- 
trast them with the hard times we had in our own 
boyhood. But as regards the nursery epoch—the 
period that precedes school-life, and into which no 
shadow of coming ‘competitive examinations’ can 
cast themselves—there is not a doubt that our 
young folks are now catered for in a manner that 
was never dreamed of in our day, nor, indeed, in 
any day before the present. Instead of dull, 
starched ‘Moral Tales, with nothing but their 
morality to recommend them, which was of old the 
staple literature of Liliput, the juveniles have now 
a library of their own, almost as varied as that of 
their seniors ; while, instead of having a few hack 
scribblers, and one or two respectable old ladies, of 
the Trimmer type, to provide their mental pabulum, 
they now employ the pens of half our men of 
genius. Dickens has written for them more than 
once (only we like his Liliput stories so much our- 
selves that we contend that they are for us, just as 
when that cream-chocolate arrives from Paris, from 
dear Aunt Charlotte, we maintain it is for the 
drawing-room, and not the nursery); Thackeray 
wrote Dr Birch and his Young Friends, to make 
them grin; Ruskin gave them The King of the 
Golden River; nay, the land having been suffi- 
ciently ransacked for their pleasure, Kingsley gave 
them The Water Babies. The very best artists of 
modern times have worked for them; one of the 
latest works of the most humorous of them all, 
poor Bennett, was dedicated solely to them—The 
Stories that Little Breeches Told. For droll drawing, 
perhaps there is no book in the world that excels 
that ; but, besides the drollery, such art, and sense, 
and grace ! 

And of still later years—indeed, quite recently— 
there have appeared two other children’s books, 
which are, in their way, equally unrivalled. As 
they lie before me, and I contrast them, in my 
mind, with the foolish little books which were all 
that were provided for me in my childhood, in the 
way of fun, I positively feel jealous of my own 
children. Why was there no Lewis Carroll, in my 
time, to write Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,* 
and (even more especially) no John Tenniel to 


* Macmillan, London. 
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illustrate them? I do not intend to make any 
ungracious comparison here between author and 
artist, but it is marvellous to think that the same 
pencil which has furnished so many years those 
cartoons in Punch, some of which, in their grandeur 
of conception, have an almost epic sublimity— 
which stir the pulses while you look on them— 
should illustrate a child’s book with such mar- 
vellous humour. Mr Carroll, in whom there is so 
much to praise, is unequal, whereas his illustrator 
is uniformly excellent. In his portraiture of the 
beauty of Alice, the helplessness of the Mad Hatter, 
or the bad temper of the Queen of Hearts, one 
knows not which to admire most. Never, surely, 
was author’s fantastic humour more faithfully 
interpreted by draughtsman. It may be supposed, 
perhaps, that the fun is too grotesque and wild to 
be appreciated by little folks in the nursery, but 
this, I know by practical experience, is not the 
ease. Children have far brighter wits than they 
are given credit for, let them only be supplied with 
the proper sort of metal to reflect them in ; one ought 
not to be disappointed with them (but rather the 
contrary) if they are not interested in Sandford and 
Merton, On the other hand, I can easily believe 
that there are many grown-up people who will see 
nothing to laugh at in Alice in Wonderland at all. 
Even Tenniel and Carroll combined cannot supply 
dull folks with the sense of humour. 

Chapter seven (it does not matter where one 
begins in this book) is entitled, and very justly, 
A Mad Tea-party. 

‘ There was a table set out under a tree in front 
of the house, and the March Hare and the Hatter 
were having tea at it: a Dormouse was sitting 
between them, fast asleep, and the other two were 
using it as a cushion, resting their elbows on it, and 
talking over its head. 

“Very uncomfortable for the Dormouse,” thought 
Alice ; “only, as it’s asleep, I suppose it doesn’t 
mind.” The table was a large one, but the three 
were ali crowded together at one corner of it: “No 
room! no room!” they cried out when they saw 
Alice coming. 

“There’s plenty of room!” said Alice indig- 
nantly, and she sat down in a large arm-chair at 
one end of the table. 

“Have some wine?” the March Hare said in an 
encouraging tone. 

‘ Alice looked all round the table, but there was 
nothing on it but tea. “I don’t see any wine,” she 
remarked. 

“There isn’t any,” said the March Hare. 

“Then it wasn’t very civil of you to offer it,” 
said Alice angrily. 

“Tt wasn’t very civil of you to sit down without 
being invited,” said the March Hare. 

“JT didn’t know it was your table,” said Alice ; 
“it’s laid for a great many more than three.” 

“Your hair wants cutting,” said the Hatter. He 
had been looking at Alice for some time with great 
curiosity, and this was his first speech. 

“You should learn not to make personal 
remarks,” Alice said with some severity: “it’s 
very rude.” 


‘The Hatter opened his eyes very wide on hear- 


ing this ; but all he said was: “ Why isa raven like 
a writing-desk ?” 

“Come, we shall have some fun now!” thought 
Alice. “I’m glad they’ve begun asking riddles.— 
I believe I can guess that,” she added aloud. 

“Do you mean that you think you can find out 
the answer to it?” said the March Hare, 

“ Exactly so,” said Alice. 

“Then you should say what you mean,” the 
March Hare went on. 

“T do,” Alice hastily replied; “at least—at 
least I mean what I say—that’s the same thing, 
you know.” 

“Not the same thing a bit!” said the Hatter. 
“Why, you might just as well say that ‘I see 
what I eat’ is the same thing as ‘I eat what I 
see |?” 

“You might just as well say,” added the March 
Hare, “that ‘I like what I get’ is the same thing 
as ‘I get what I like !’” 

“You might just as well say,” added the Dor- 
mouse, who seemed to be talking in his sleep, 
“that ‘I breathe when I sleep’ is the same thing 
as ‘I sleep when I breathe !’” 

“Tt is the same thing with you,” said the Hatter; 
and here the conversation dropped, and the party 
sat silent for a minute, while Alice thought over 
all she could remember about ravens and writing- 
desks, which wasn’t much. 

‘The Hatter was the first to break the silence. 
“What day of the month is it?” he said, turning 
to Alice : he had taken his watch out of his pocket, 
and was looking at it uneasily, shaking it every 
now and then, and holding it to his ear. 

‘Alice considered a little, and said: “The 
fourth.” 

“Two days wrong !” sighed the Hatter. “I told 
ou butter wouldn’t suit the works!” he added, 
ooking angrily at the March Hare. 

i the best butter,” the March Hare meekly 
replied. 

Yes, but some crumbs must have got in as 
well,” the Hatter bled: “you shouldn’t have 
put it in with the bread-knife.” 

Fon ggg Bons Seed oy looked at 
it gloomily : then he di it into his cup of 
a looked at it per ; but he could Fink of 
nothing better to say than his first remark: “It 
was the best butter, you know.”’ 

Among other persons, not to be found in Mr 
Trollope’s novels, that Alice (always delightfully at 
her ease) becomes acquainted with in the course of 
her adventures, are a Chinese Cat (grinning); a 
Dodo, who makes her a present of her own thimble 
at a public meeting of feathered fowl, and in suit- 
able terms; a Mouse, who will tell dull stories 
about the Heptarchy, and Stigand, the patriotic 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; a Gryphon, not to be 
described in words, but who makes a sweet picture ; 
and a Mock Turtle. 

‘“ This here young lady,” said the Gryphon, “she 
wants for to know your history, she do.” 

“T’ll tell it her,” said the Mock Turtle in a deep, 
hollow tone. “Sit down both of you, and don't 
speak a word till I’ve finished.” 

‘So they sat down, and nobody spoke for some 
minutes. Alice thought to herself: “I don’t see 
how he can ever finish if he doesn’t begin.” But 
she waited patiently. 

“Once,” said the Mock Turtle at last, with a 
deep sigh, “I was a real Turtle.” 

‘These words were followed by a very long 
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silence, broken only by an occasional exclamation 
of “ Hjckrrh!” from the Gryphon, and the con- 
stant heavy sobbing of the Mock Turtle. Alice 
was very nearly getting up and saying: “'Phank 
you, sir, for your interesting story ;” but she could 
not help thinking there must be more to come, so 
she sat still and said nothing. 

“When we were little,” the Mock Turtle went 
on at last, more calmly, though still sobbing a 
little now and then, “we went to school in the sea. 


The master was an old Turtle—we used to call | 


him Tortoise” 

“Why did you call him Tortoise, if he wasn’t 
one?” Alice asked. 

“We called him Tortoise because he taught us,” 
said the Mock Turtle angrily : “ really you are very 
dull !” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself for asking 
such a simple question,” added the Gryphon ; an 
then they both sat silent, and looked at poor Alice, 
who felt ready to sink into the earth. At last, the 
Gryphon said to the Mock Turtle : “Drive on, old 
fellow! Don’t be all day about it!” and he went 
on in these words : 

“Yes, we went to school in the sea, though you 
mayn’t believe it” 

“T never said I didn’t!” interrupted Alice. 

“You did,” said the Mock Turtle. 

“ Hold your tongue!” added the Gryphon, before 
Alice ard speak again. The Mock Turtle went 
on 


“We had the best of educations—in fact, we 
went to school every day ”"—— ' 

“ T’ve been to a day-school too,” said Alice ; “ you 
needn’t be so proud as all that.” 

“ With extras ?” asked the Mock Turtle a little 
anxiously.” 

“Yes,” said Alice; “we learned French and 
music.” 

“ And washing ?” said the Mock Turtle. 

“Certainly not!” said Alice indignantly. 

“ Ah! then yours wasn’t a really good school,” 
said the Mock Turtle in a tone of great relief. 
“Now, at ours they had at the end of the bill, 
‘French, music, and washing—extra’” 

“You couldn’t have wanted it much,” said Alice, 
“living at the bottom of the sea.” 

“T couldn’t afford to learn it,” said the Mock 
Turtle with a sigh. “I only took the regular 
course.” 

“ What was that?” inquired Alice. 

“Réeling and Writhing, of course, to begin 
with,” the Mock Turtle replied; “and then the 
different branches of Arithmetic—Ambition, Dis- 
traction, Uglification, and Derision.” 

val anver betas of ‘ Uglification,’” Alice ventured 
to say. “ What is it?” 

‘The Gryphon lifted up both its paws in sur- 
prise: “ Never heard of uglifying!” it exclaimed. 
“ You know what to beautify is, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” said Alice doubtfully : “it means—to— 
make—anything—prettier.” 

“Well, then,” the Gryphon went on, “if you 
don’t know what to uglify is, you are a simpleton.” 

‘Alice did not feel encouraged to ask any more 

uestions about it, so she turned to the Mock 
Turtle, and said : “ What else had you to learn?” 

“Well, there was Mystery,” the Mock Turtle 
we counting off the subjects on his flappers— 
“ Mystery, ancient and modern, with Seaography : 
then Drawling—the Drawling-master was an old 
conger-eel, that used to come once a week; he 


— us Drawling, Stretching, and Fainting in 
Coils.” 

“ What was that like ?” said Alice. 

“ Well, I can’t shew it you myself,” the Mock 
Turtle said; “I’m too stiff. And the Gryphon 
never learned it.” 

“ Hadn't time,” said the Gr 
the Classical master, though. 
he was.” 

“T never went to him,” the Mock Turtle said 
with a sigh ; “he taught Laughing and Grief, they 
used to say.” 

“So he did, so he did,” said the Gryphon, sighing 
in his turn, and both creatures hid their faces in 
their paws. 

“And how many hours a day did you do 
lessons?” said Alice, in a hurry to change the 
subject. 

“Ten hours the first day,” said the Mock Turtle: 
“nine the next, and so on.” 

“ What a curious plan !” exclaimed Alice. 

“That’s the reason they ’re called lessons,” the 
Gryphon remarked; “ because they lessen from 
day to day.” 

‘This was quite a new idea to Alice, and she 
thought it over a little before she made her next 
remark: “Then the eleventh day must have been 
a holiday ?” 

“Of course it was,” said the Mock Turtle. 

“ And how did you manage on the tweifth ?” 
Alice went on eagerly. 

“That’s enough about lessons,” the Gryphon 
interrupted in a very decided tone; “tell her 
something about the games now.”’ 

I have said there was another book beside Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland, which merits the best 
attention of the infant world, as well as that of 

grown-up persons who have any appreciation of 
genuine wit. This is called Liliput Levee,* and it 
is written in verse, and very good verse too. The 
poem which gives its title to the little volume is 
the best, but the contents are all good. The 
necessity for publication arose (it seems) in this 
manner. The children revolted against the old 
folks, and established a provisional government : 
they then appointed a king and queen, who took 
up their quarters in Pinafore Palace ; and lastly, 
of course, they wanted a Laureate. 


hon ; “I went to 
e was an old crab, 


I noticed, being a man of rhymes, 

An advertisement in the Liliput Times : 
‘Prvarore Patacs. This is to state 
That the Court is in want of a Laureate ; 


‘ Nothing menial required. 

Poets, willing to be hired, 

May send in Specimens, at once, 

Care of the Chamberlain DovBLEDUNCE.’ 


Said I to myself: Here ’s a chance for me, 
The Liliput Laureate for to be! 

And these are the Specimens I sent in 

To Pinafore Palace. Shall I win? 


I think this author will attain and be established 

as the Children’s Poet for, at all events, this present 

generation. As in duty bound, he describes the 
rogress of the revolution which occasioned the 
esired office to be instituted. 


Easily the thing was done, 
For the children were more than two to one; 


* Strahan, London. 
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Brave as lions, quick as foxes, 
With hoards of wealth in their money-boxes. 
* - * * 


’ They dressed themselves in the riflemen’s clothes ; 
They had pea-shooters, they had arrows and bows, 
So as to put resistance down— 

Order reigns in Liliput Town! 


Then they gave themselves up to enjoyment after 
their own fashion. 


They sucked the jam, they lost the spoons, 
They sent up several fire-balloons, 

They let off crackers, they burnt a guy, 
They piled a bontire ever so high. 


They offered a prize for the laziest boy, 
And one for the most Magnificent toy ; 
They split or burnt the canes off-hand ; 
They made new laws in Liliput Land. 


Vever do to-day what you can 
Put of till to-morrow, one of them ran ; 
Late to bed and late to rise, 
Was another law which they did devise. 


They a law to have always plenty 

Of beautiful things: we shall mention twenty : 
A magic-lantern for all to see, 

Rabbits to keep, and a Christmas-tree, 


A boat, a house that went on wheels, 

An organ to grind, and sherry at meals, 
Drums and wheelbarrows, Roman candles, 
Whips with whistles let into the handles, 


A real live giant, a roc to fly, 

A goat to tease, a copper to sky, 

A garret of apples, a box of paints, 

A saw and a hammer, and no complaints. 


Nail up the door, slide down the stairs, 
Saw off the legs of the parlour-chairs— 
That was the way in Liliput Land, 
The Children having the upper hand. 


They made the Old Folks come to school, 
All in pinafores—that was the rule— 
Saying: Hener-deener-diner-duss, 
Kattler-wheeler-whiler-wuss ; 


They made them learn all sorts of things 
That nobody liked. They had catechisings ; 
They kept them in, they sent them down 

In , in school, in Liliput Town. 


O but they gave them tit for tat ! 

Thick bread-and-butter, and all that ; 
Stick-jaw pudding that tires your chin, 
With the marmalade spread ever so thin! 


They governed the clock in Liliput Land, 

They altered the hour or the minute-hand, 

They made the day fast, they made the day slow, 
Just as they wished the time to go. 


They never waited for king or for cat ; 
never wiped owe shoes on the mat ; 

Their joy was great ; their joy was greater ; 

They ioe in the baby’s perambulator. 


Then they gave evening entertainments on a mag- 
nificent scale. 


Every one rode in a cab to the door ; 
Every one came in a pinafore ; 

Lady and gentleman, rat-tat-tat, 
Loud knock, proud knock, opera-hat ! 


The old folks were made to give ‘recitations,’ as 
the young ones had to do under the ancien régime. 


One fat man, too fat by far, 
Tried ‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star !’ 


His voice was gruff, his pinafore tight ; 
His wife said: ‘ Mind, dear, sing it right ;’ 
But he forgot, and said Fa-la-la! 

The Queen of Liliput’s own papa! 


She frowned, and ordered him up to bed ; 

He said he was sorry; she shook her head ; 

His clean shirt-front with his tears was stained— 
But discipline had to be maintained. 


Despite the satirist’s remark, that women have no 
humour, we had believed that the sex of the 
author of this charming fun was female. A 

we thought, would scarcely know so much of little 
people—their thoughts, their loves, their naughti- 
nesses—as is exhibited here: but, to the credit of 
mankind—his gentleness, wit, and love—be it 
known that our author is of the masculine gender ; 
a Paterfamilias, of course, or how could he have 
written The Boy that Loves a Baby. 


Good-morrow, little Stranger ! 
Good-morrow, Baby dear! 
Good-morrow, too, Mrs Grainger, 
on what do you do here? 
ith your boxes, caps, and cap-strings, 
Drowsy, hazard-ha iow J “ 
And love of good cheer ? 


I’m a little boy that goes, ma’am, 
Straight to the point ; 

You said that my nose, ma’am, 
Would soon be out of joint ; 

But my nose keeps its place, ma’am— 

The middle of my face, ma’am ; 

It is a nose of grace, ma’am— 
Aroint thee, aroint! 


Here is a little bit of humorous nonsense, which 
Mr Carroll (for one), I am sure, will commit to 
memory. 


TOPSY-TURVY WORLD. 


If the butterfly courted the bee, 
And the val the porcupine ; 

If churches were built in the sea, 
And three times one was nine ; 

If the pony rode his master ; 
If the buttercups ate the cows ; 

If the cat had the dire disaster 
To be worried, sir, by the mouse ; 

If mamma, sir, sold the baby 
To a gipsy for half-a-crown ; 

If a gentleman, sir, was a lady— 
The world would be Upside Down! 

If any or all of these wonders 
Should ever come about, 

I should not consider them blunders, 
For I should be Inside Out! 


But the author of Liliput Levee is not always 
merely mirthful; he can be pathetic also; and 
when he draws a picture—life-size, and yet how 


small !—see how graphic he can be. 


POLLY. 


Brown eyes, straight nose; dirt-pies, rumpled 
clothes ; 

Torn books, spoilt toys; arch looks, unlike a boy’s ; 

Little rages, obvious arts (three her age is) ; 


cakes, tarts ; 
Falling down off chairs; breaking crown down- 
stairs ; 
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Catching flies on the pane; deep sighs—cause 
not plain ; 
Bribing you with kisses for a few farthing blisses ; 


Wide awake, as you hear; ‘ Mercy’s e, quiet, 
dear!’ 
New shoes, new frocks; vague views of what’s 


o'clock, 

When it’s time to go to bed, and scorn sublime for 
what is said ; 

Folded hands, saying prayers, understands not, 


nor cares ; 
Thinks it odd, smiles away (yet may God hear her 
pray)! 
—- white, kiss Dolly; good-night !—that’s 
olly, 


Fast asleep, as you see: Heaven keep my girl for 
me! 


Nothing since Baby May has, to my mind, been 
written, for truth and terseness, equal to that 
Polly. Then there are the Doll Poems, reall 
wonderful things, endowing with sentiment sawdust 
and wax, and touching the heart with the sorrows 
of a too sensitive youth, who fell in love with the 
most lovely of artificial creatures, one Dolladine. 


What was the consequence ?—Doctor Whack 
Begged of his parents to take him back. 
* _ 


So, of course, while he keeps up this wooing, 
His education goes to ruin : 

What are his pros in future life, 

With only a doll for his lawful wife ? 


It is feared his parents’ hearts will break ! 
And there’s one remark I wish to make ; 

I may be wrong, but it seems a pity 

For a movable doll to be made too pretty. 


An old-fashioned doll, that is not like nature, 
Can never pass for a human creature ; 

It is in a doll that moves her eyes 

That the danger of these misfortunes lies! 


The lover’s name must be suppressed 
For obvious reasons. He lives out west, 
And if I call him Pygmalion Pout, 

I don’t believe you will find him out! 


Our author can, however, draw a real (minia- 
ture) love-affair as truly as a sham one: surely 
this which follows is an exquisite bit of nursery 
sentiment. 


PRINCE PHILIBERT. 


Oh, who loves Prince Philibert? who but myself? 
His foot’s in the stirrup; his book’s on the shelf; 


(Charming parody !) 


His dapple-gray Dobbin attends to his whip, 
And rocks up and down on the floor like a ship. 


I went to the pond with him, just like the sea, 

To swim his three-decker, that’s named after me ; 
His cheeks were like roses ; he knew all the rocks ; 
He looks like a sailor in gray knickerbocks. 


Oh, where is the keepsake I gave you, my prince? 

I keep yours in a drawer that smells of a quince ; 

So how can I lose it? but you, giddy thing ! 

Keep mine in your pocket, mixed up with some 
string. 


Remember the riddle I told you last wee} ' 
And how I forgave you that scratch on the cheek ! 
You could not have helped it, you never would 


strike, 
Intending to do it, the girl that you like! 


You call me Miss Stupid, you call me Miss Prue ; 
But how do you like me in crimson and blue? 
We artners in findings, and money, and that, 
You help me in ciphering ; look at my hat! 


I love you, Prince Philibert! who, but myself? 
a foot in the stirrup, your book on the 
elf! 


We ye a prince, John, but, oh, when you 
crac 
The nuts we go halves in, you’re my Filbert Jack! 


This little volume is, characteristically enough, 
a Liliputian one, and there is great temptation to 
quote it all; but I must refrain. Read Clean Clara, 
my young friends, for your edification, and Peni- 
tent Alfred for your improvement. Read the Storm 
Cradle, if you wish to have your young blood 
curdled. Read Giant Frodgedobbulum (‘ with his 
double great toe and his double great thumb’). 


Y | Read the First of June and the Race of the Flowers, 


if you have any taste for true ge Read it all, 
ou lucky young folks, and grateful to your 
Ceneteeten, the unknown writer of Liliput Levee. 


A YANKEE BOAT-RACE 


We Americans freely acknowledge the fact, that 
our professional oarsmen are not to be named in 
the same day with the English professors of scul- 
ling. No doubt our champion (who has, by the 
by, lately lost that title) Hamill, would have hard 
work to beat a third-rate English oarsman. How 
much your amateur crews surpass ours—how much 
a university crew would beat one of our college 
crews, will be a matter of conjecture until it is 
rendered a certainty by a race. But even Kelly 
was once a lubber at an oar; and it is imagined 
that the experiences hereafter detailed reflect the 
experiences of almost every man, no matter how 
expert at present, who ever pulled his first boat- 
race. 

Every man has, I think, in his recollection one 
time at which, above all other times, he was per- 
fectly happy—a period at which he realised in his 
own person the childish expression of ‘ feeling good 
all over’ In the experience of a man who is or 
has been ‘ engaged,’ I understand that this period 
coincides with the moment at which, having pro- 
posed to the object of his affections, he hears softly 
murmured the delicious ‘Yes’ I have never 
passed through the blissful agony of courtship ; 
so I cannot comprehend the beatitude of being 
informed by a young woman that she will confer 
upon you the privilege of paying her bills for the 
rest of her life; but I distinctly and vividly 
remember the most blissful moment of my life. 
I have always been very fond of athletic sports; 
the mere sight of a large sheet of water has an 
exhilarating effect upon my spirits; and I am not 
ashamed to say that, looking back through the 
vista of years, the brightest moments I can 
remember were connected with a boat-race. It 
took place some six years ago, and I am by no 
means a novice now. If half-a-dozen races make 
a veteran, I am that veteran. 

But in the early days of my first racing season, 


I was undoubtedly the most awkward man that a 
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ever entered a club-boat. We were all clumsy 
together, but my clumsiness surpassed all the other 
clumsiness, even as Saul towered » head and 
shoulders above the children of Israel. I posi- 
tively think that, during the first two weeks of my 
boating, I was in the bottom of the boat one-half 
of the time. Our barge was a six-oared, lapstreak, 
forty-foot outrigger—what would, I think, be called 
in England a gig. When I saw her first by moon- 
light, she seemed to my inexperienced eyes at 
least a hundred feet long. 

Presently, we embarked, and paddled out into 
the river. Then a steady ‘crab-catching’ ‘by the 
whole strength of the company’ began, and was 
capitally sustained. The moonlight flashed mel- 
lowly from upturned boot-soles, as one after another 
the oarsmen stood momently upon their heads, 
with their oars tangled in the water. But our 
greatest triumph was achieved while returning 
home. It was one which we challenge the world 
to excel. With six oars we kept seven distinct times! 
This can be substantiated by affidavit, if necessary. 

The next morning, we received a challenge from 
a club which had owned a boat about three months. 
Our hearts sank within us when we thought of our 
performances of the night before. Keeping seven 
times with six oars was well enough in an esthetic 
point of view, but was not conducive to fast 
pulling. 

We held a council of war ; and would, I verily 
believe, have declined the challenge, out of sheer 
faint-heartedness, if our plucky little cockswain had 
not shamed us into belligerency. ‘ Boys,’ said he, 
‘if you don’t accept this challenge, I’ll never 
cockswain another crew in the Banshee!’ So we 
took heart of grace, named a day six weeks off, and 
went to work. 

Much discouraged, we met with no encourage- 
ment. We started once for a trip to a neighbouring 
town seven miles away. Some enterprising person 
had leathered our sweeps and varnished the 
leathers ; consequently, the friction was something 
awful. Squeak, squeak, squeak went the oars. Our 
progress must have sounded like the proceeding of 
a drove of pigs up the river. Between the current, 
the varnish, and the fourteen-mile pull, we were 
so completely ‘done,’ that a long-legged member 
of the crew, who had rolled up his pantaloons, 
could not bend himself sufficiently to roll them 
down, and I performed the operation—he first 
mounting a door-step, that I might keep my back 
as straight as possible. I spoke of this row the 
other day to another member of the crew, and he 
said: ‘I suppose we were the most dilapidated 
crew that ever got out of a row-boat. I know a 
galley-slave’s feelings exactly, and have pitied him 
intensely ever since that night. Don’t you remem- 
ber, that when we got back, long John Mack la 
down on the sand, and begged me, for Heaven's 
sake, to step on his back, or he would never be 
straight again? And when I got home, I had to 
wake up my brother, in order to get off my boots.’ 

In our nightly practice, we were watched by 
unseen scoffers, Seasetionns when an oarsman caught 
a crab, a diabolical voice would cry out, with a 
chuckle: ‘Oh, what a crew !’ and sometimes, when 
we were putting on a spurt, and really thought we 


were doing pretty well, an invisible demon would 
remark, in facetious derision: ‘Yer think yer can 
row, don’t yer? Thern other fellows won't give 
yer much fits on the race, J know;’ and then an 
unearthly mocking laugh would wake the slumber- 
ing river echoes, and take gg fem of pluck 
out of our perspiring bodies. en, too, when we 
pulled over the course on time, at every attempt 
we were longer than at the previous one; so we 
were utterly without hope ; and whereas we had 
at first abjured tobacco, we became so demoralised 
that No. 3 actually came to the boat-house to dress 
with a cigar in his mouth. I have always regarded 
it as a sign of great moral courage in the crew, that 
a proposition to saw one of the oars nearly through 
with a watch-spring saw, so that it could be easily 
ap and the loss of the race be laid to the 
broken oar, was sternly negatived. 

Well, the fatal day came. It was the first club- 
race that had ever taken place at our city. Thou- 
sands of spectators, many of them ladies, lined the 
wharfs, and clustered in the shipping. Our oppo- 
nents had chartered a steamer, provided a band 
of music, ordered a bouquet ‘ for the winning crew’ 
(which we never got, by the by), and made arrange- 
ments for a supper down the river with some 
lady-friends. Our opponents rowed gaily amon 
the tugs, and salu their lady-friends. e 
got into a secluded spot, and waited mournfully 
but firmly for the judges’ call. It came. We drew 
up in line ; we heard the words: ‘ Are you ready ? 

o!’ and they went—we didn’t. Perhaps we were 
—— with a desire to shew to the assembled 
multitude our great feat of ‘seven times with six 
oars,’ perhaps we were nervous. At anyrate, every 
man pulled the first stroke with a beautiful dis- 
regard of the stroke-oar ; and the black boat shot 
away from us, as if we were tied to a post, while 
the band on the opposition tug played See the 
Conquering Heroes come. 

Our president, who was looking on, retired from 
public view to the shelter of a building, where he 
remained in meditation till wereturned. Meanwhile, 
on the second stroke, we settled down to our work. 
Ours was a long sweeping stroke—theirs, a quick one, 
not at all the thing for their heavy boat. The 
swell of a ferry-boat parted one of our tiller-lines ; 
and our little cockswain scrambling to the stern, 
squatted there, steered by the yoke, and encouraged 
us with a perfect storm of endearing adjectives. 
On comparing notes afterwards, we found that each 
man had in his heart a simple grim determination 
to ‘ pull till his teeth were loose,’ as No. 4 quaintly 
expressed—or, in other words, to make our certain 
defeat as small a one as possible. All at once, 
with asudden change of countenance, the cockswain 
yelled: ‘ Blessed boys, give way, and you’ll be at 
the half-way stake-boat first !’ 

Now, every man had kept his eyes steadily fixed 
upon the back of the man in front of him; and we 
had no idea that the Banshee could be anywhere 
within gunshot of the other boat. The announce- 
ment that we were close upon it, converted every 
man temporarily into a small steam-engine of two- 
man power. We raced past our astonished 7. 
nents, turned the stake-boat first ; and as their fast 
stroke had pumped the crew, and our sudden 
exertion of strength had appalled them, we came 
home easy winners by a minute ! 

As we the opposition tug, I regret to sa 
that the opposition band very unhandsomely stru 
up The Rogue's March. 
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At intensely exciting times, slight events photo- 
ph themselves upon the memory permanently. 
Six ears have passed since my first boat-race, 
yet 1 remember vividly seeing one of our club 
members on the stake-boat holding a flag in one 
hand, and performing a sort of compound dance, 
resembling somewhat an Indian war-dance, and 
ing also, in some degree, of the African 
uba, and all expressive of his unbounded delight 
at our being ahead. 

Also I remember that when we were carrying in 
the Banshee, after the race, one of the crew began to 
recite : 

Take her up tenderly ; 
Lift her with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so fair ; 


and continued his jubilant spouting until he fell 
over a stone and got his mouth full of sand. 

But the funniest occurrence appertaining to this 
race is this: the cockswain of the other boat was 
pious ; still our cockswain averred that as we slipped 
past her, to his astonishment, he heard the opposi- 
tion steerer ‘ripping and tearing’ at his flagging 
crew in good round-set English non-judicial oaths. 
This story was told to the individual concerned, 
and his answer was a denial. He added, however, 
a gratuitous addendum (which rather threw an air 
of doubt over this denial), to the effect that he would 
say from his personal experience that if ever a 
man was justified in swearing, it was when he was 
getting beaten in a boat-race. 

I might go on to relate (but I will not) how the 
beaten men were abused by their club—how they 
offered us their colours, and when we refused to 
accept them, how they buried them, but afterwards 
dug them up—how they changed their entire racing 
crew, and challenged us to row again immediatel 
—how we responded, that after so much hard ok 
we felt now inclined to have some fun, but that in 
October we would be very happy to beat them 
again—and how we did it. 

I shall never forget the 
filled every vein in my with happiness as we 
came home past the judges’ boat one good eighth of 
a mile ahe My long and painful puzzling over 
the feathering of my oar, my abstinence and blood- 
blisters, were all endured with a feeling of certainty 
that, in the words of the homely proverb, ‘ 1 would 
have my labour for my pains ;’ that we would be 
awfully beaten, and abominably crowed over. My 
feelings for a short time after the race—say a day 
and a half—were ecstatic. Talk about playing on 
‘an instrument of ten strings ’"—why, I could have 
played that medium of joy and praise without any 

revious practice, and at the instruments of the 

‘oldstreams’ band at the same time. 
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THE GUESTS OF THE HEART. 
Sort falls through the gathering twilight 
The rain from the dripping eaves, 
And stirs with a tremulous rustle 
The dead and the dying leaves ; 
While afar in the midst of the shadows, 
I hear the sweet voices of bells 
Come borne on the wind of the autumn, 
That fitfully rises and swells. 


They call and they answer each other— 
They answer and mingle again— 

As the deep and the shrill in an anthem 
Make harmony still in their strain ; 

As the voices of sentinels mingle 
In mountainous regions of snow, 

Till from bill-top to hill-top a chorus 
Floats down to the valleys below. 


The shadows, the fire-light of even, 
The sound of the rain’s distant chime, 
Come bringing, with rain softly dropping, 
Sweet thoughts of a shadowy time: 
The slumberous sense of seclusion, 
From storm and intruders aloof, 
We feel when we hear in the midnight 
The patter of rain on the roof. 


When the spirit goes forth in its yearnings, 
To take all its wanderers home ; 
Or, afar in the regions of fancy, 
Delights on swift pinions to roam, 
I quietly sit by the fire-light— 
The fire-light so bright and so warm— 
For I know that those only who love me 
Will seek me through shadow and storm. 


But should they be absent this evening, 

Should even the household depart— 
Deserted, I should not be lonely ; 

There still would be guests in my heart. 
The faces of friends that I cherish, 

The smile, and the glance, and the tone, 
Will haunt me wherever I wander, 

And thus I am never alone. 


With those who have left far behind them 
The joys and the sorrows of time— 
Who sing the sweet songs of the angels 
In a purer and holier clime! 
Then darkly, O evening of autumn, 
Your rain and your shadows may fall ; 
My loved and my lost ones you bring me— 
My heart holds a feast with them all. 
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